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Buenos Aires Convention Fellowship Program, 1939-1951! 


~ PERIODICAL R OM 
5 GBNGRAL LISRAR* 


URING the current academic year, 32 graduate 
students from the other American Republics 
are studying and carrying on research in 24 insti- 
tutions of higher learning in the United States under 
the terms of the Convention for the Promotion of 
Inter-American Cultural Reiations, signed in Buenos 
Aires in 1936. Seventeen nations of the Americas 
are signatories to this Convention, which provides 
for a reciprocal exchange of two graduate students 
each year selected from paneis consisting of 5 can- 
didates submitted by each participating govern- 
ment. Of these 32 students, 28 were selected from 
panels which were presented by 14 of the Latin- 
American countries. Four students selected from 
previous panels continued their studies during 
1950-51. Since panels were not received from 
Paraguay and Venezuela during 1950, no grants 
were awarded to students from those republics. 
During the present academic year, 22 United 
States graduate students are pursuing study and 
research in Brazil, Chile, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Haiti, Mexico, Peru, and 
Venezuela. It is hoped that soon students will be 
selected from panels presented to Cuba and Paraguay. 


Buenos Aires Convention Fellowships 


The Convention provides for an exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers, and professors. Students are nomi- 
nated by their own governments, and the successful 
candidates received grants for 1 year. Either the 
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student or his government pays transportation costs, 
and the receiving government pays a limited mainte- 
nance allowance, tuition, and fees. Some countries 
provide a small allowance for books and equipment. 
Students may have their fellowships renewed for 1 
year if additional time is needed to complete their 
training, provided their previous academic records 
warrant an extension and provided they are renomi- 
nated by their governments. 

Latin-American students usually apply for these 
awards through their Ministries of Education. In- 
formation on the method of applying in each country 
may be obtained from the cultural attaché or public 
affairs officer in the American Embassy. Qualifica- 
tions include completion of university or normal 
school training, citizenship in the country nominating 
the candidate, good health and moral character, an 
adequate knowledge of English to pursue university 
courses, and an age requirement of under 35 years. 

Since the initiation of this program in 1939, 231 
graduate students from the other American Republics 
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in the United States under the Buenos Aires Conven- Graduate students in the United States who may in 
tion. (See table 2.) be interested in applying for these fellowships must f Nic 
The program for United States graduate students have the following qualifications: United States} 
under the Convention was suspended during World citizenship, a bachelor’s degree or an equivalent, the 
War II. Prior to the war, 29 students studied and initiation of graduate study, a satisfactory knowledgt } »,. 
did research in the other American Republics. In of the language of the country to which the student 
1948 this program was resumed, and 8 students re- wishes to go, good health and moral character, i | — 
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tellectual ability, and a suitable plan of study or a 
research project which has been approved by the 
student’s adviser or supervising professor. All other 
considerations being equal, students under 35 years 
of age and veterans will be given preference. 


Student Accomplishment 


Some of the specific activities and accomplish- 
ments of students under the Convention program 
may be noted. Inasmuch as reports from students 
and their professors have not been received for the 
frst semester of 1950, the following information has 
been taken from the reports of the Latin-American 
students here last year. 

Efrain Moises Canario from the Dominican Re- 
public was appointed Clinical Fellow in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology by the Board of Trustees of the 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University. Later, Dr. Canario took postgraduate 
work at the Margaret Hague Maternity Hospital. 

Jaime Angel Villegas from Colombia, who studied 
international law at Yale University, made two 
speeches about his country during the year. One 
speech was made to E] Centro Espanol de Yale and 
the other before a philosophy seminar. He found 
his courses of great interest and his professors “of 
keen mind with their speech often spiced with wit.” 

Jose M. Orellana Alcalde of Chile, who attended 
the University of Minnesota, has completed two 
articles, “Cholinesterase in the Differential Diagnosis 
of Jaundice” and “The Renal Threshold of Bili- 
rubin.” Both articles received favorable comment 
at medical meetings in Minneapolis and Chicago. 
The former article was published in the September 
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[A indicates arrival for second semester; R indicates renewal of fellowship] 


Name 


Luis Quesada Gonzalez_______- 











Field of study 


Table 2.—Latin-American students in the United States under the Buenos Aires Convention, as of Jan. 1, 1951 


College or university 





Political and social sciences 





| George Washington University. 


Catholic University. 


University of Pennsylvania. 
Cornell University. 


Georgetown University. 

George Washington University 
School. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, Colum- 
bia University. 

Harvard Medical School. 

Columbia University. 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. 


Medical 


| Yale University. 


Es i tania ob ce ealdad | Pompeu Barboza Accioly (A)_-.------- Theoretical mechanics_...........------| 
NO POON ids hdc acmces | Carlos Gutierrez Gutierrez. -......._-- | Commercial and industrial legislation _ ___| 
pe eee ee | Carlos del Rio Estrada (R)_--.-..------ URINE Ss Shi tags Eau ia ese 
Sdlected from 1950-51 panels: | | 
So nS ais ninldo cca kee fier ah badddnbnecudancee send Bo) SP sae SRO ee > 
Pie Aleiea hee ole nee ene CNNE ihe issin tia Sidvecaiad 
| 
Ne ee eee eae ae Benjamin de Almeida Passos-___- | Obstetrics and gynecology_.-_....-.--- 
| 
a ae A Ae Ee Salomao Mamet CA)Wo. cco sacssccscsc. General and vascular surgery. .-.-_-- Z 
ae ee Pe ae ne ae | Cesar Abuauad Abujatum___--._______- iit emai ndcane hapten 
Dio wkd awaeuniwdieed Elena Gautier Auxence__....-.---.----- aaa gn ere 
RAMNIDNS 24 Gost obcmwawaws | Jaime Angel Villegas (R)_--------_--- | Ineureetional law...........6.....<.--. 
Me seeiccuce Sane | Fernando Rosas Pena Oitesoasucounae ig te ete.) ee 
a ee ae | Mario Rodriguez Arce... ...........-.. | Dairy industry___._- 
|) eS eee Eee eee Ligia Carranza Renauld (R)_.--_-_____- | Health education... _- 
NN dxetie ecu ess | Francisco Gonzalez Peris (A)_..--- E Economic relations. ............----- 
[te eee eed, | | ee eee ae SSID ORNS nuice wos weletcunemmaken 
Dominican Republic.....__-- | Oscar Antonio Alvarez Curiel (R)______- | Ophthalmology....-................- 
|) Ee ae ee Oe Mario Emilio Espinola Espaillat_____- -| Obstetrics and gynecology. ___.....__--- 
WOME. bi castddcecesws | Roberto Arroyave (R)...---.---------- | 
| a ee epee Luis Arturo Lemus (R)_............-.- Elementary education........-.--.--.-- 
ORES Set Bowie Toustaiet (RB)... ...cccencccnccce Reforestation and soil conservation. ____- 
BO eseccandaccten sce Fernand Acascas (R)_.---..........--- | Ophthalmology__....---..----_-- pais 
Honduras___.________- Ignacio Emilio Midence M. (R)_-__--_-_- RO ie tiecnd eet wee bore ede 
1 ae ene Be ee Dora Rodriguez Pineda (A)__..-_..._--- Elementary education and _ teaching 
methods. 
Ne Sey ee ee po bal | 2 a ee ae Petroleum engineering... -_..-.-------- 
| a a ee ce Enrique Bernal Llanas (R)_-----..----- Se ee ROE ae eee 
LS EE Re oe es Po) es ee ROG WR iiicadccadacasinewe Saws 
Baa tical eae Ricardo Duarte Moncada (A)_......----|-.--- Ne ip adams dyke satan beeaances 
Rh Fe ao es 2 | Keuare Eleus Salazar......-.....~...<<.. REO otic eweccccnccecanesics 
_. es See ne eae po eee epee a Curriculum planning and teaching tech- 
nique. 
_ SR oe Poe ee | Esther Noreiga del Valle____._.-______- The “Cooperative Movement”. __.._.__- 
ace tee ae | Susana L. Prado Miraval......-.__.--.- Kindergarten teaching. ..-...--.------- 


University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

University of California. 

New York University. 

Columbia University. 

New York University. 

University of Louisville Medical School. 

College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Columbia University. 

University of Minnesota. 

University of Kansas. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Wayne University. 

Johns Hopkins University. 

Central Michigan College. 


University of Texas. 

University of California. 

Columbia University. 

University of Pennsylvania. 

University of Illinois. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


University of Minnesota. 
Northwestern University. 
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issue of The Journal of Laboratory and Clinical 
Medicine. 


Laboratory and Clinical Medicine 


Arturo Lemus of Guatemala attended classes in 
education at the University of Kansas. He has 
written a series of articles on education and univer- 
sity life in the United States for publication in the 
Guatemala City newspaper, El Imparcial. J. A. 
Barrett, public affairs officer of the American 
Embassy in Guatemala, has highly complimented 


studied higher mathematics at the University of 
Chicago. Before returning to Brazil, they attended 
the International Congress of Mathematicians held 
at Harvard University in early September. 

Miss Teofila Gamarra was one of several! students 
who completed work for master’s degrees during the 
year. At Indiana University, she was elected to the 
IOTA Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, an honorary 
educational sorority. She also was one of five stu. 
dents selected to participate in a panel discussion 
at the ninty-sixth Annual Indiana State Teachers 
Convention. 





Mr. Lemus on the quality of his editorial work. 
Dr. and Mrs. Mauricio Matos Peixoto from Brazil 


Isaac Abadi from Panama completed work for the 


Table 3.—United States graduate students studying in Latin America under the Buenos Aires Convention 














Student and address University and degree held Country Research project 
Selections from 1949-50 panels: 
Alfred E. Dwin, New York 16, N. Y_.-..| City College of New York—master of sci- | Brazil_...._---- The Preparation of a Series of English Textbooks for 
ence. Use in the Secondary Schools of Brazil Using the 
Official Curriculum. 
Mary Josephine Cannizzo, Galveston, | University of Texas—master of arts -_----- <1 | A History of the Costumbrista Movement in Chile. 
Tex. 
Thomas Frank Carroll, Ithaca, N. Y..-.} Cornell University—master of science______|--.-- ee Se A Comparison of the Agricultural Resources of Cen- 
tral Chile and California and the Level at Which 
These Resources Are Being Utilized. 
Sarah S. Johnson, Hattiesburg, Miss_---- University of South Carolina—master of | Colombia_......| A Study of the Teaching Problems in Presenting Span- 
arts. ish to English-Speaking Students, and Conversely 
in Teaching English to Spanish-Speaking Students. 
Franklin E. Davis, Auburndale, Mass_--| Boston University—bachelor of arts _.__-_-- Costa Rica_...- A Regional Geography of Costa Rica. 
Robert M. Stevenson, FE] Paso, Tex-- --- Yale University—master of arts ...______-- PIRI occ nccns A Concise History of Music in Mexico from Colonial 
Times to the Present. 
Leah Virginia Spicer, Henderson, W. Va_| Columbia University—master of arts - ----- _ ene | A Study and Comparison of the Methods of Teaching 
English in Peru. 
Ross T. Christensen, Rexburg, Idaho_---| Brigham Young University—master of arts : Ewwed eS, A Study of Middle American-Andean Culture Corre- 
lations. 
Selections from 1950-51 panels: 
Mary J. Cannizzo, Galveston, Tex - -- --- University of Texas—master of arts_.___-- LS eee A History of the Costumbrista Movement in Chile. 
Ruth Conzelman Sims, Mill Valley, Calif.| University of Michigan—master of arts... _|---. .do_....---- The Study of Contemporary Trends in Chileas 
Literature, Especially in the Fields of Poetry and 
the Short Story, with Particular Emphasis on the 
Relationship Between the Literatures of Spain and 
Chile. 
David C. Botting, Jr., Seattle 2, Wash._.| University of Chicago—doctor of philosophy.| Colombia__----- An Analysis of the Reasons Why Federalism Failed ia 
Grand Colombia. 
Janet E. Hohmann, St. Paul, Minn------ University of Minnesota—master of arts___.|----- GOicccmane Colombia in the Organization of the American States 
The Role of an American Nation in the Inter 
American System. 
Thomas L. Karnes, Stanford, Calif-_---- Stanford University—master of arts -_-_-___- Costa Rica__..- To Trace the Various Movements toward the Federal 
ization of the Nations of Central America. 
Beatrice E. R. Miller, Glendale 22, Mo_-_| Indiana University—master of arts.....___|.---- Ws inated Costa Rican Government: Judicial Concepts. 
Elizabeth A. Miller, Chicago 15, Ill__.-.- Miner Teachers College—bachelor of science.| Dominican Re- | A Study of the Regional Literature of the Dominica 
public. Republic. 
Marion FE. Carter, Washington, D. C_-..| Catholic University—doctor of philosophy__| Haiti.......--- A Comparative Study of Teacher Training Program 
in Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and Washington, D. C. 
Azilee Kimbrew, St. Louis, Mo__-------- Indiana University—master of arts._....__|----- Phir cccee To Study the Language and Culture of the People! 
Haiti. 
John Joseph Finan, Jr., St. Louis 8, Mo.-| Harvard University—doctor of philosophy.-| Mexico___------ A Study of Maize in the Culture of New Spain in th 
Sixteenth Century. 
John B. Nomland, Los Angeles, Calif-...| University of California—master of arts____|----- a ee The Mexican Theatre from 1910-1950. 
Monte Hilliard Koppel, Forest Hills, | New York University—master of science.._| Peru.....------ The Function and Structure of Management-Workt 
N. Y. Relationships in the Textile Industry of Lima, Pen. 
Armand X. Labat, Washington, D. C__.-| Indiana University—master of arts-_....--|----- eae Teacher Training Practices and Techniques in Peru. 
Edwin Lieuwen, Berkeley 5, Calhif....-.- University of California—master of arts__._| Venezuela------ The Diplomatic Relations Between the United Stats 
and Venezuela: 1830-1935. 
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master’s degree in civil engineering at Pennsylvania 
State College and was named the Marshall Student 
of the year, the highest academic honor at the 
college. He has been offered a graduate assistantship 
this year to work toward the doctor of philosophy 
degree. 

Most of the students reported participation in 
some extracurricular activity, speeches to language 
clubs and to civic groups, visits to American homes, 
particularly for dinner during the Holiday Season, 
and satisfactory social and academic adjustments. 
They praised the work of the Washington (D. C.) 
Orientation Center in giving them the necessary 
orientation and English instruction prior to reporting 
to their universities for regular studies. Gratitude 
was also expressed for the assistance rendered by the 
Foreign Student Advisers to them upon arrival on 
the various campuses and for their kindness during 
the year. 

The United States students in Latin-American 
Republics have had equally interesting experiences 
in carrying on their research projects, and they 
have contributed much to the advancement of 
mutual understanding and cultural cooperation in 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Commenting on the progress of John B. Nomland, 
who is in Mexico studying the contemporary Mexican 
theater, Edmund B. Murphy, assistant cultural 
attaché in our Embassy has written: ““The Embassy 
has observed that Mr. Nomland has had no difficulty 
in getting started on his research project due in 
great part to his friendly and pleasant personality. 
He appears to be an ideal representative of the 
United States, and his report seems to indicate 
actual progress in the specific work he has set for 
himself.”’ 

In Peru, Ross T. Christensen is making a study 
of middle American-Andean culture correlations. 
He has been working with a former grantee, Richard 
Schaedel, director of the recently established Institute 
of Anthropology of the National University of 
Trujillo. Mr. Christensen stated in his report: 
“During the first 3 months of my research, I have 
spent part of my time in classroom participation; 
part in a study of pertinent literature; part in 
Museum study; part in consultation with contem- 
porary authorities on Middle American and Andean 
acheology; part in visits to archeological sites; 
and part in actual archeological survey and excava- 
tion.” He has become a member of the Centro 
Geografico de La Libertad, a newly organized 
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cultural and intellectual group interested in local 
archeology. 

Thomas F. Carroll is in Chile making a compara- 
tive study of agricultural resources of Central Chile 
and California. He has prepared maps of each 
farm in certain selected areas in Chile and has 
gathered data on a number of important factors 
associated with the actual use of land, the level of 
earning of both owner and workers, as well as the 
credit and marketing structure of the area. Mr. 
Carroll studied Spanish at the Instituto Chileno- 
Norteamericano de Cultura, participating also in 
the extracurricular program of the institute. He 
has given two lectures at the Cultural Institute on 
the subject of his research, showing kodachrome 
slides both of California and Chile. 

These are only a few examples of the significant 
work being done by Latin-American and United 
States graduate students under the Buenos Aires 
Convention program. All are making significant 
contributions not only to the well being of their 
communities but to the improvement of human 
relations in this hemisphere. 





The Association of Teacher Education 
Institutions 


A NEW ORGANIZATION, the Association of Teacher 
Education Institutions, was organized on a perma- 
nent basis at the Palmer House in Chicago on March 
31. This organization was set up on a temporary 
basis in Chicago a yearago. Asa result of numerous 
conferences with various groups and agencies con- 
cerned it was decided to make the organization per- 
manent; therefore a constitution was adopted and 
officers were elected. 

Schools eligible for membership are defined as 
follows in the constitution: “All colleges whose 
major purpose is the preparation of teachers are 
eligible for membership in this Association. Any 
school coming within this definition may become a 
member by filing an application and paying required 
dues.” At the present time approximately 175 
schools in the United States would be eligible for 
membership, including State and municipal teachers 
colleges, colleges of education, State colleges which 
were formerly teachers colleges, and some private or 
denominational colleges with a major interest in 
teacher education. ‘The purpose of the organization 
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stated in the constitution is: “*. . . the promotion of 
the interests of the member schools through exchange 
of ideas, the study of educational problems of com- 
mon interests, and united effort with similar organ- 
izations in the cooperative promotion of policies 
which concern higher education.” 

The Association will have no accrediting functions 
whatsoever, and eligible schools may join regardless 
of accreditation affiliations. The organization will 
in no way encroach on the functions of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. In 
fact, the new Association will be largely in the nature 
of a national conference of State teachers college 
presidents and will support in every way possible the 
accrediting functions and the program of AACTE. 
The regular meeting of the Association will be held 
annually at a time to be determined by the Executive 
Committee, but either just before or immediately 
following the annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. 


Dues in the new Association are $5 a year, and 
are largely for the purpose of taking care of the 
expenses of the secretary’s office and of the annual 
meeting. A letter is being sent out inviting schools 
known to be eligible to send in their memberships. 
However, any school within the definition as stated 
above may apply for membership whether the mem- 
bership invitation reaches it or not. 

The officers elected at the Chicago meeting are as 
follows: President, George W. Diemer, president of 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; vice 
president, Paul Sangren, president of Western Michi- 
gan College of Education, Kalamazoo; secretary- 
treasurer, L. A. Eastburn, president of Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff; board of directors: 1 year, John 
G. Flowers, president of Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos; 2 years, Walter 
Hager, president of Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 3 years, John R. Emens, president of 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. 





New Science Publication 


Tue National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council has announced the publication of 
News Report, a new information bulletin to be issued 
bimonthly, to report current activities of the Acad- 
emy—Research Council. 

All organizations and individuals directly as- 
sociated with the Academy—Research Council will 
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receive News Report without charge. Recipients of 
free subscriptions include members of the National 
Academy of Sciences; members and staff of the Nat- 
ional Research Council and its committees and 
boards; presidents and secretaries of affiliated 
societies; foreign national academies and research 
councils; and certain philanthropic foundations and 
United States Government agencies. Others de. 
siring the publication may subscribe at the annual 
rate of $2. Requests should be addressed to the 
Editorial Office of News Report, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Project in School Administration 


A spEcIAL 5-year project for the improvement of the 
professional preparation of school administrators has 
been made possible at the Ohio State University 
through a $289,500 grant from the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek. ‘Through the new pro- 
ject, research and experimentation will be made 
possible on a greater scale in the training of men and 
women doing graduate work to prepare for adminis- 
tration jobs in schools throughout Ohio and the 
Nation. 

Ohio State is one of six university and college 
centers in the Nation selected by the Kellogg Foun- 
dation for experimentation and training in this field. 
The other centers are: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Harvard University, Teachers College at 
Columbia University, the University of Chicago, 
and the University of ‘Texas. 

Certain Ohio communities, both in rural and city 
areas, will be invited to participate in the project. 
They will provide laboratory situations for the school 
administrative trainees. At the same time, re 
sources of the university will be made available to 
these communities for the improvement of their own 
educational programs. 








Institute on World Affairs 


Tue InstiTuTE on the Position of the United States 
in World Affairs will hold its Seventh Annual Session 
in Washington, D. C., during the summer of 1951. 
This Institute is sponsored jointly by The American 
University and Civic Education Service, both of 
which are located in the Nation’s Capital. The 
sessions will run from June 17 to July 27. 

The American University grants six graduate 
credits to those students who complete the program 0 
work satisfactorily. A few undergraduate students 
may be enrolled under special circumstances. 
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Faculties for 1951-52 


HE EMPLOYMENT status of many college 
and university faculty members has been un- 
certain since the military conflict began in Korea in 
June 1950. The causes for this uncertainty have 
been multiple. The major one, however, has been 
the policy of increasing the size of the armed forces 
by drawing heavily from the college age group. 

The fear of loss in revenue through loss in enroll- 
ment has caused college officials to consider faculty 
reductions as one means of balancing their budgets. 
The alternatives which these officials face offer no 
pleasant choices. On the one hand, the prospect of 
operating at a deficit is not pleasant to contemplate. 
On the other, the knowledge that faculty members 
not retained now will be missed when students in 
larger numbers return to college causes conscientious 
officials great concern. Here is a problem affecting 
the long-term security of the Nation, the strength 
of many colleges and universities, and the careers 
of some well-prepared college teachers. 

Several groups are known to be interested in the 
nature and the magnitude of the problem. Officials 
in colleges and universities are seeking information 
on the extent to which institutions similar to theirs 
are being affected by the mobilization program. A 
few professional organizations are concerned with 
this problem because they wish to provide assistance 
to teachers in their fields that may be affected by 
faculty reductions. Some of the larger educational 
foundations are also interested in knowing the extent 
of planned reductions in the various subject fields 
to determine what, if any, assistance to provide. 


Responses to Request for Information 

This study was made at this time in order to 
darify the situation for these and other interested 
groups. A questionnaire was sent to the president 
ofeach of the 1,888 colleges and universities asking 
for general information about plans for faculty 
reductions for financial reasons, and for specific 
information about faculty members not to be re- 
tained for the academic year 1951-52. As of April 
U3, returns had been received from 1,374 of the 
1888 institutions. Table 1 shows the distribution 
of these institutions as to type. The promptness 
ad completeness (72.8 percent) of returns are 
tvidences of the interest of college officials. 
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Planned Reductions in College and University 





























During the academic year 1950-51 the 1,374 
institutions reporting employed a total of 99,784 
faculty members. The number of institutions (488) 
planning some faculty reductions for 1951-52 consti- 
tutes 35.5 percent of the total number reporting (see 
table 2). The number of faculty members in these 
488 institutions (37,162) is 37.3 percent of the total 
number of faculty members in the 1,374 institutions 
reporting. It therefore seems reasonable to conclude 
that those planning faculty reductions for 1951-52 
are typical in size of the total group from which 
reports have been received. 


Table 1.—Institutions responding to inquiry on planned 








faculty reductions for financial reasons for 
1951-59 
= al Institutions re- 
Tota sponding 
a doy crores | number 
lype of institution fo ceed es 
| ° 
tutions | Number | Percent 
_ — _ | —EEE 
All institutions. 1,888 | 1,374] 72.8 
iO. Se 130 | 87 66.9 
Independent technical schools__- 49 | 31 63.3 
Independent theological schools -- __| 122 | 94 77.0 
Other independent professional | | 
schools____- Sheree ; 146 97 66. 
Liberal arts colleges_ __ 623 | 479 76.9 
Teachers colleges___-__---- 198 164 §2.8 
Junior colleges_.........-.-- 512 368 71.9 
Negro institutions (all types) - - _- 108 54 50.0 








Reductions by Types of Institutions 


The belief that plans for faculty reductions for 
1951-52 would be definite by April was confirmed 
by the fact that only 41 institutions reported that 
plans were uncertain. The data show that planned 
reductions are greatest in the liberal arts colleges 
(53.2 percent) and in the universities (44.8 percent). 
Additional data not shown in table 2 indicate that 
proportionally fewer publicly supported institutions 
than privately supported institutions plan to reduce 
faculties. The fact that 35.5 percent of all institu- 
tions reporting indicate plans for making some 
reductions in faculties suggests that as many as 670 
of the total of 1,888 institutions in the United 
States may make some reductions. This estimate 
is based on the assumption that the percentage of 
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Table 2.—Colleges and universities reporting planned 
reductions and no reductions in faculties for 
1951-52 





| No reduction | Some reduction 
| | 

Ses eee i ee ee 

| 


Institutions 





| Number | Per- | Number | Per- 
; cent | cent 
| | | 
| | 
All institutions - - - 845 | 61.5 | 488 | 35.5 
Universities _ _ __- 32 | 36.8 | 39 | 44.8 
Independent technical | 
schools _ ___-. ; 17 | 54.8 | 12 | 38.7 
Independent theological | 
schools . - _ - - 90 | 95.7 | 4 | 4,3 
Other independent profes- | 
sional schools | 3 | 85.6 is | ©6354 
Liberal arts colleges veel 217 45.3 255 Se 
Teachers colleges 3 68.9 45 27.4 
Junior colleges __-- 258 | 70.1 | 103 | 28.0 
Negro institutions (all types) | 5 | 64.8 7 | 34.5 


| 


nonreporting institutions which plan reductions is 
as great as the percentage for those reporting. 

The 488 institutions that plan reductions intend 
to reduce their faculties to the extent of 3,385 mem- 
bers, which is 9.1 percent of all of their members. 
It is also 3.4 percent of the faculty members in 
the 1,374 institutions reporting. If this percent 
(3.4) of the faculty members in the 1,888 insti- 
tutions (roughly 220,000) were not retained for 
financial reasons, the loss would be nearly 7,500. 


Subject Fields Affected by Planned Reductions 


Not all subject fields will be affected to the same 
extent by the reductions planned. (See table 4). 
Heaviest reductions are clearly in the field of English, 


Table 3.—Number of faculty members in 488 institu- 
tions which plan reductions and the extent of 
reductions 





| Total | Extent of re- 
| faculty in | ductions 
a RD Nee: institu- | 
Cype of institution i | 
| tions plan- | 
ning re- 


i Number) Percent 
ductions | 





ae | 
All institutions_____ | 


37, 162 | 3,385 9.1 
RONUVErSINES.. on | 12,772 | 819 6.4 
Independent technical schools____| 1,968 | 105 HE, 
Independent theological schools 76 6 19 
Other independent professional | 
ao | a eae 322 | 46 | 14. 3 
Liberal arts colleges _ _ __- | 14,024 | 1,627] 11.6 
Teachers colleges___________- 3, 591 | 292 ee 
Jamor colleges... .... -. -- -- | 3, 334 | af 12.0 
Negro institutions (all types) _ _- | 1,075 91 9.5 
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with modern language next. Lightest reductions are 
planned in the classical languages and in medicine, 
The two factors which seem to weigh heaviest in 
determining a reduction in faculty are (1) whether 
the subject appeals to men students and (2) whether 
it is required of freshmen. Of course, such fields as 
medicine and engineering, which are directly related 
to the defense effort, are less seriously affected. 


Table 4.—Distribution of faculty members not to be 
retained for financial reasons, according to major 
assignment 





| Reductions to be 





made 
Major assignment | | 
| Num- | Per- 
ber | cent 
PB . | 
All faculty. ___- | 3,385} 100.0 
| 
Agriculture 41 | La 
| | 
Anthropology - ca 
Biology | 142 4,2 
Business and commerce_- | 228 | 6.7 
Chemistry | 142 | 4.2 
Economics. - - 116 | 3.4 
Education - 92 2.7 
Engineering_- | 160 4,7 
English_____- | 510 15.1 
Fine arts | 110 | KG 
Geography __--- . | 26 | .8 
Seetory....< tas | 153 | 4.5 
Home economics___- wore e 47 | 1.4 
Journalism___- ee te ; | 29 | 9 
Language: classical____-_- va Re 
Language: modern. _ ae | 274 | 8.1 
Mathematics-_-_- 221 | 6.5 
Medicine 4 | l 
NISC meee ns 185 | 5.5 
i re al 34 | 1.0 
Physical education._._____.-- 93) Wd 6.3 
Payeict.< : 20. , : E ag Soe | 112 | be 
Political science Wea te 66 | 2.0 
Psychology este Sdaeiat | 92 | 2.7 
Religion—Bible____- rues | 52 | 1.5 
Sociology... <<. ' 76 | 2.2 
Humanities ! ae | + 8 
Professional fields }___- i 52 | 1.5 
Sciences !__ : ; 64 1.9 
Social sciences ! ‘ ‘ 27 | 6 
Other ceed ; ’ ae. 73 | 2.2 


| 





1 Not elsewhere classified. 


Conclusions 

Any development which adversely affects more 
than one-third of the colleges and universities i 
the United States constitutes a serious threat t0 
the security of the Nation. The loss of more than9 
percent of the faculties in these institutions is sure 
to weaken them. Higher education is certain t 
have heavier demands placed upon it in the future 
The colleges and universities will need all the 
strength they can muster. 
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New Defense Information Bulletins 


EVEN Defense Information Bulletins have been 

sent out from the Office of Education since the 
middle of March. The following statements relate 
to these bulletins. 


Deferment of College Students 
From Selective Service 


This bulletin contained an Executive order of 
March 31, 1951, amending Selective Service Regula- 
tions. The parts relating to college students were 
published in HicHerR Epucation for May 1, 1951. 


Selective Service System 


Nation- Wide Test 


A Nation-wide aptitude test will be given to 
afford Selective Service registrants opportunity to 
demonstrate their aptitude for college or university 
work. The plan was described in HiGHer Epuca- 


tion for May 1, 1951. 


School and College Charges 
and General Price Regulation 


Under date of March 29, 1951, the Office of Price 
Stabilization issued Supplementary Regulation 15, 
which ‘*. . . suspends the rates, fees, charges and 
compensation charged for, or excepts certain services 
from the provisions of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation.” 

Under the new regulation, schools and colleges 
are excepted from the control of rates of tuition, 
fees, and other charges for services rendered by the 
institutions in providing a systematic and supervised 
course of instruction. Whereas the same regulation 
“suspends” the control on charges made by hospitals 
for a trial period of 6 months, no such time limit is 
specified for educational institutions. 


Utilization of Civilian Training 
Facilities by the Military 


Without reference to the Korean situation, the 
Department of the Army recently selected institu- 
tions at which to locate 36 new ROTC units in 33 
colleges of which 25 are new to the program. This 
action brings the Army total to 481 Senior Division 
ROTC units in 235 colleges and universities. The 
Army has no further plans for the establishment of 
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additional units. The Navy at present has 52 
NROTC units at which Naval and Marine Corps 
officers are trained. Any necessary increase in the 
event of mobilization will be in limited number, 
after full utilization of the capacities of existing 
units. The Air Force is in process of selecting ad- 
ditional institutions at which 62 Air ROTC units 
will be located. This increase will bring the Air 
ROTC total to 187 units, with no subsequent aug- 
mentation contemplated. In view of the adequacy 
of departmental facilities for the training of women 
in the military service, the Services do not anticipate 
utilization of additional civilian facilities for this 
purpose. 

At the beginning of the 1950-51 school year, the 
Army had a total of 123,336 college students enrolled 
in ROTC; and the Navy including the Marine Corps, 
had 12,512 college students enrolled in NROTC. 
An additional 1,334 college men and 134 college 
women were enrolled in the Navy Reserve Officer 
Candidate Program. Another 1,400 college men 
were enrolled in the Marine Corps Platoon Leader’s 
class program. The Air Force had 62,097 college 
students enrolled in Air ROTC. 


The separate Services have no ASTP or V-12 
programs, and they are not planning to revive these 
or any similar programs. Service personnel may be 
assigned to area and language studies in civilian 
schools, but such assignments will not involve large 
numbers of men. 


The Services have used a very limited number of 
trade and vocational schools. The Departments do 
not contemplate having to use civilian educational 
or training facilities to any very great extent during 
the current build-up to the target strength of 3.5 
million. 


Test Scores and Class Standings 
for Deferment of College Students 


The scores on the aptitude test and the class 
standing, which will qualify university and college 
students for consideration for deferment, have been 
announced by the Director of Selective Service as: 

Student in professional school.—Certificate from 
school stating that he is satisfactorily pursuing a 
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full-time course of instruction leading to his gradu- 
ation. 

Student in graduate school.—-Certificate from school 
stating that he currently is meeting degree require- 
ments and is expected to obtain his degree. 

Student seeking admission to graduate school.—(a) 
Scholastic standing in upper-half of male members 
of his class; or (b) score of 75 or higher on test. 

Student pursuing 5- or 6-year undergraduate 
course.—(a) Scholastic standing in the upper three- 
fourths of the male members of his class; or (b) score 
of 70 or higher on test. 

Student entering senior year.—(a) Scholastic stand- 
ing—upper three-fourths of the male members of 
his junior class; or (b) score of 70 or higher on test. 

Student entering junior year.—(a) Scholastic stand- 
ing—upper two-thirds of the male members of his 
sophomore class; or (2) score of 70 or higher on test. 

Student entering sophomore year.—(a) Scholastic 
standing—upper one-half of the male members of 
his freshman class; or (b) score of 70 or higher on 
test. 


ODM and Deferment of College Students 


The Manpower Policy Committee of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization has issued a statement clarify- 
ing the intent and objectives of the student defer- 
ment plan announced on March 31 by President 
Truman. The statement points out that the plan 
for permitting students to continue their educational 
programs is essential from two points of view. First, 
it means that the armed services will have the benefit 
of men trained more effectively than they would 
otherwise have. Second, it means that when these 
men have served in the Armed Forces for the required 
period, the Nation will have a store of highly trained 
young men who will have had the benefit of formal 
education and practical experience in the armed 
services. 


Issues Involved in Student Deferment 

As stated by United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Earl J. McGrath, the facts on which the 
student deferment plan is based are: (1) Men de- 
ferred for college study will be subject to induction 
when they graduate—a fact that is frequently 
forgotten; (2) the number of draft-eligible students 
now in college is relatively small because of the 
presence of veterans, 4-F’s, and ROTC enrollees in 
the student body; and (3) the recent Executive order 
establishing a Nation-wide test as one basis for 
consideration for student deferment is a temporary 
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measure, designed to deal with the immediate situa. 
tion while permanent legislation is under debate. 

The Commissioner refers to a suggestion sometimes 
made that to defer a group of men from immediate 
military service is undemocratic, which he regards 
as erroneous. He thinks, however, that there is one 
respect in which present conditions in higher educa- 
tion must be corrected if deferment of students js 
not to be undemocratic; there are today just as many 
young people of high academic ability outside the 
colleges and universities as there are inside these 
institutions. The fault lies, he says, not in deferring 
college students, but in deferring only those who have 
the money to get to college. His conclusion is: 

“Both the long-run welfare of the Nation and the 
requirements of the present emergency demand that 
a Federal scholarship-fellowship program be inav- 
gurated at the earliest possible moment. Unless all 
young men who come to military age and wish to go 
to college are financially able to do so, deferring of 
students would be undemocratic. Likewise, unless 
all who possess college abilities have the chance to 
get to college, the national interest suffers.” 


Qualitative Distribution 
of Military Manpower 


A plan for the equitable distribution of manpower 
among the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force to assure that each will get its fair share of new 
men, on the basis of mental and physical qualifica- 
tions, will become effective on May 1. It provides 
that each service is to receive men in accordance 
with the normal distribution of mental groups within 
the national male population. Judgment as to a 
man’s relative standing will be based on the standard 
measure of mental qualification used by the military 
departments. 


Minimum physical standards for acceptance will 
be identical for all services. Men will be assigned 
according to physical capabilities in normal course 
without any special allocation procedure. 

Out of every 100 men who take the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test and qualify for military service, 
8 normally fall in group I, the highest mental group, 
32 in group II, 39 in group III, and 21 in group IV. 
Each service will take in men in accordance with these 
proportions so that there will be a balanced distribu- 
tion of men in all mental groups among the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps. 

The services will continue voluntary recruitment 
of men, but the total number of men taken in, 
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whether through voluntary enlistment or induction, 
will conform to the percentages listed above. 


futher Details of College 
Student Deferment Plan 


This Bulletin summarizes 
new regulations previously reported on this subject 
in the bulletins. 


Defense Information 


Sources of Information 
on Federal Defense Activities 


Two important sources of information on activities 
of defense agencies are available, as follows: 

1. Business Service Check List, issued weekly by 
the United States Department of Commerce, as a 
guide to material published within the past week by 
the various bureaus and offices of the Department, 
including the National Production Authority. List- 
ing of published material—priced and free—of the 
Department of Commerce covers three broad fields 
of activity: business and economics; transportation; 
and science. 

Free subscriptions are available on written request, 
to tax-supported public libraries and to libraries of 
tax-supported institutions of higher learning. A 
imited number of free subscriptions is available to 
other free libraries which are open to the general 
public and to libraries of nonprofit institutions of 
higher learning. Libraries should address: United 
States Departmentof Commerce, Attention Business 
Service Check List, Washington 25, D. C. 


Paid subscriptions may be had for $1.50, from the 
United States Department of Commerce, Special 


Business Service Desk, Room 6225, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


2. Handbook of Emergency Defense Activities, pre- 
pared by the National Archives and Records Service 
of the General Services Administration, is a guide to 
federal agencies, all or part of whose functions per- 
tain to the defense program. It includes brief or- 
ganizational outlines; names and addresses of officials 
of emergency defense agencies, the Department of 
Defense, and the United States Coast Guard; and a 
ist of officials from whom information concerning 
other Federal agencies may be obtained. The Hand- 
look lists commonly used abbreviations of Federal 
‘gencies and carries both subject and name indexes. 
itmay be obtained by sending 25 cents to the Super- 
itendent of Documents, United States Government 
tating Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Government Publications 


How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 
Earned Degrees Conferred by Higher Educational 


Institutions 1949-50, by Robert C. Story. Wash- 
ington, 1950. Circular No. 282. 56 p. Proc. 
Free. 


Books To Help Build International Understanding, 
Selected for Children and Young People With Special 
Reference to the United Nations (bibliography), 
by Nora FE. Beust. Washington, 1951. 19 p. 
Proc. Free. 


Federal Government Funas for Education 1948-49 
and 1949-50, by Clayton D. Hutchins and Myrtis 
Keels. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Bulletin 1950 No. 3. 72 p. 


How the College Introductory Course in United 
States History Is Organized and Taught, by Jennings 
B. Sanders. Washington, 1951. Circular No. 288. 
20 p. Proc. Free. 


Officer Training for Fire Departments, by W. A. 
Ross. Washington, 1951. Misc. 3345 Rev. 21 p. 
Proc. Free. 


25 cents. 


Statistics of Nonpublic Secondary Schools 1947-48, 
by Rose Marie Smith. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1946-48, chapter 7. 
ll p. 10 cents. 


Vitalizing the Teaching of Maps and Globes, by 
Halene Hatcher. Washington, 1951. Circular No. 
321. 10p. Free. 


Offerings in Guidance and Other Phases of Student 
Personnel Programs in Colleges and Universities 
Summer 1951, by Clifford P. Froehlich and Willard 
W. Blaesser. Washington, 1951. Misc. 3162 Rev. 
1951. 24p. Proc. Free. 


Proc. 
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From Other Government Agencies 

Pan American Union, Division of Education. 
Summer Study in Latin America, Supplement, 
March 1951, by Estellita Hart and Dorothy Wilson 
(comp.). Washington 6, D. C., Pan American Union, 
1951. 10p. Free from the Union. 





Non-Government Publications 


Butler’s Commencement Addresses, David Andrew 
Weaver (ed.). Alton, Ill., Shurtleff College Press, 
1951. 149 p. $2.75. 


A total of 43 short commencement addresses at Columbia 
University by President Nicholas Murray Butler, the first in 
1902 and the last in 1945. These addresses, from 2 to 4 pages 
each, deal with a wide variety of topics such as clear thinking, 
the gospel of hope, the spirit of unrest, liberty, courage, decline 
and fall of morals, the everlasting conflict, and another world. 


Carnegie, 1936-1950: Review of the Administration 
of Robert E. Doherty. Pittsburgh, Pa., The Institute, 
1950. 39 p. 


A supplement to the late President Doherty’s regular annual 
report reviewing the work of the Institute during his adminis- 
tration. 


Current Issues in Higher Education, 1950, Ralph 
W. McDonald (ed.) Washington, D. C., Department 
of Higher Education, National Education Associa- 


tion, 1951. 253 p. Paper, $2. 


Major addresses, official group reports, and resolutions of the 
Fifth Annual National Conference on Higher Education, April 
17-19, 1950. Contains also a supplement concerning the mo- 
bilization of higher education to meet the current emergency. 


Dental Aptitude Testing Program, 1952. Chicago, 
Ill., American Dental Association, 1950. 15 p. 
Free. 

Information for dental school applicants for the fall of 1952. 
Describes the aptitude tests and indicates dates and places where 
the tests will be given. 

Education the Wellspring of Democracy, by Earl 
James McGrath. University, Ala., University of 
Alabama Press, 1951. 139 p. $2.50. 


A view of the present status of public education in the United 
States from the elementary grades through the graduate school, 
with emphasis on critical problems, proposed solutions, and 
needed changes. Among the seven chapters are: The Goals of 
Higher Education, Democracy’s Road to Freedom, and Educa- 
tion and Foreign Policy. 


Evaluation and Improvement of Instruction, Jack 
Ernest Goodman (ed.). Stillwater, Okla., Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, 1950. 107 pp. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Informal Conference of Deans of Arts 
and Sciences at the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
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College, August 15-17, 1950. Contains six general Papers, 
reports of four group discussions, and some additional materials, 


Forty-Seventh Annual Report to the Presiden 
(Carnegie Institute of Technology) for the year 
1949-50. Pittsburgh, Pa., The Institute, 1950, 
130 p. 


Regional Planning for Nursing and Nursing 
Education. New York, N. Y., Bureau of Publica. 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1950, 
69 p. Proc. Paper, $1.25. 


Report of work conference held by the Division of Nursing 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, at Plymouth 
State Teachers College, Plymouth, N. H., June 12-23, 1950, 
Reports on: (1) Functions of nursing, organization of the profes 
sion for performance of these functions, preparation for thes 
functions as a basis for regional planning; (2) needs and resources; 
and (3) principles of areal planning. Appendix contains abstracts 
of various discussions. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Campus Life 
Troy, N. Y., Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, n 
date. Extra to No. 4 of Vol. 49 of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute Bulletin. 50 p. 


Pictorial portrayal of some aspects of educational and social 
activities at the institute. 
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